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THE TRAVELLER. 








Journal of a Tour in the State of Nen York, in the year 
1830; with Remarks on Agriculture in those paris 
most eligible for Settlers : and Return to England by 
the Western Islands, in consequence of Shipwreck in 
the Robert Fulton. By John Fowler. 


We have taken several opportunities of calling the pub- 
lic attention to Mr. Fowler’s interesting and useful 
Journal; and we have now the pleasure to transcribe the 
favourable testimony of our respectable and intelligent 
contemporary, the editor of the Sheffield Iris, whose pre- 
fatory paragraph, together with the extract appended to 
it, we shall here transcribe: 

“« This is really a volume which we can cordially recom- 
mend as both interesting and instructive. There appears 
a genuineness, an impartiality, and a fidelity about Mr. 
Fowler’s narrative, which render it most pleasing, and we 
cannot but regard it as exhibiting a better picture of the 
United States than has yet been given to the British pub- 
lic in so portable a form. Both the lights and shadows 
are sketched with a truth and justice which do equal credit 
to the author's talents and integrity. America is too gene- 
rally either overpraised or underrated; which may, partly 
at least, be attributed to the many unfair statements and 
exaggerated descriptions given of the country, its insti- 
tutions, and inhabitants, by travellers, and authors by pro- 
fession. Those few writers who, like Mr. Fowler, seem 
to tell the honest truth of the matter, are, therefore, the 
more valuable, and it would be well if they were consulted 
by all who wish to form a correct estimate of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the United States. We have 
marked several extracts from Mr. Fowler’s volume, which 
we shall introduce into our columns as we may have op- 
portunity, beginning with the following amusing descrip. 
tion of a dinner scene :— 

** They (the inns) are not the comfortable do-as-you- 
like public or private sort of places which the English 
hotels are; and though the fare may be quite as good, 
oftentimes in greater profusion, few Englishmen, with the 
system pursued, would relish it half so well. Suppose a 
roomy bar, as heretofore described, full of strangers, and 
residents of the town, who half live at the hotels, standing 
about, ten minutes before dinner, as impatient as a throng 
at a theatre, until the ringing of a bell announces the re- 
past ready to be pounced upon. Forthwith one simulta- 
neous rush takes place at the dining, or general, or only 
eating-room, and each, as near as may be, seating himself 
in the vicinity of his favourite dish, the dire attack com- 
mences. A novice would be apt to conclude that all bad 
a heavy bet depending upon the quantity devoured in a 
given space of time; it isan affair in which each one is 
concerned exclusively for himself, carving, or cutting, or 
cramming down whatever he pleases, leaving his neigh- 
bour at liberty to do the same, or to do nothing at all,— 
all alike to him,—except, as I am pleased to do the Ame- 
ricans the justice to say, upon these, as all other occasions, 
the utmost deference and most respectful attention is ever 
+ to the ladies. But few words, perhaps, are spoken 

y the whole company; as each individual clears, or ra- 
ther dismisses his plate, for it is rarely half cleared, 
** another, and another, and another’ succeeds, until he 
has gone the whole round of soup, fish, flesh, pudding, 
pastry, and dessert,—all frequently upon thetable together, 





and brought the performance to a close; which is no 
sooner effected, than up he starts, as if some contagion ; 
Were spreading round the table, or there were greater’ 


metit in bolting than ia properly masticating a meal—in 
devouring with precipitarcy, than in eating with decent 
deliberation ; and, hurrying off to the bar, addresses him- 
self to smoking, chewing, &c.—spitting every where, of 
course, with the most perfect freedom :—who would suffer 
restraint in a land of liberty! In the intervals between 
meals, there is usually as much taken in the way of drams 
tossed down with equal expedition, as would serve an 
Englishman, at his meals, twice over. The difference is, 
that the one enjoys it, relishes it; the other takes it be- 
cause it is habitual to him; and without a moment's ree 
flectiun in any way about it, is satisfied, for the time, if 
the act be only performed. I do not give this merely asa 
specimen of coach vat gg b there haste and helter-skel- 
ter are often unavoidable; but I consider it a fair outline 
of these proceedings at hotels, in any part of the country 
where I have been, as much upon one occasion as 
another.” 





SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 





NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. - 
THE ROYAL SERAPHINE. 
—- 

The first time we heard that musical toy called the 
Molina, and a variety of other names, and which applied 
to the mouth plays the ‘chords, we ventured to predict 
that it would prove the germ of a noble keyed instru- 
ment, which would soon become a great favourite with 
the public, and which would supply that great musical 
desideratum,—an instrument which would remain in per- 
fect tune under every variation of temperature. ‘ 

Mr. Nixon, of this town, after a patient course of 
experiment, produced a keyed olian, of very fine qua- 
lity of tone, and of considerable extent of scale. This 
instrument, which we were the first to introduce to the 
public, was pronouticed. the most successful attempt 
which had been made for-constructing an instrument on 
the principle of the mouth olian. The instrument. 
makers and mechanics of the Continent and of this coun- 
try are on the qui vive to surpass each other in the pro- 
duction of these Holian organs, to which a vast variety 
of names has been given.. That which we are about to 
describe was made by Mr. John Green, of London; and 
we can assure our readers that it is a most ingenious inven- 
tion. The following is Mr. Green’sown account of it :— 

** After three years of uninterrupted perseverance this 
extraordinary instrument is introduced to the public in its 
present very gratifying perfection. The sound is produced 
on a principle never before applied to musical purposes, 
and which will be found possessed of incalculable advan- 
tages. The first idea of its application was communicated 
to Mr. Green, at Manheim, in Germany. A baker, of a 
musical and mechanical turn, had worked some time in 
secret, and had constructed a musical instrument which 
he would allow no one to see: his death, however, occurred 
a short time before the visit of ‘Mr. Green, who was per- 
mitted by the family to inspect the construction of the 
instrument, in which he discovered a very ingenious, 
though rude, attempt to apply this principle: but it has 
required incessant labour to perfect and combine all its 
advantages as now accomplished, which will ensure the 
Seraphine a permanent station in the catalogue of musical 
instruments. : 

The organ, from the deur of its effects, has ever 
been placed at the head of the list; but its deep majestic 
tones being produced by pipes of very large dimensions, 
its enormous bulk prevents its being employed, except in 
large public buildings; and it is impossible, upon that 


principle, to construct an organ of the desired depth of 
one within the dimensions convenient for domestic 
purposes, 

The sound of the Seraphine proceeds from the vibration 
of metal acted upon by wind; producing, within the 
space of three or four inches, the same tone which, in an 
organ, would require a pipe sixteen feet long; and 
enabling us to construct a domestic organ, of wonderful 
power and depth of tone, within the dimensions of an 
ordinary chiffunnier. High, from the floor, 2 ft. 10 in. ; 
wide, from right to left, 3 ft. 3 in. ; deep, from back to 
front, 1 ft. 7 in. 

The present compass of the keys (though not necessarily 
limited) will be found the utmost that can be desired, 
being five octaves complete, or sixty-one keys from F to 
F, the fullest compass of the largest organs. Its extreme 
Herp and not requiring any projection above the 

eight of an ordinaty table, renders it unobtrusive; and 
perhaps it is fortunate for the general introduction of the 
Seraphine, that it is not necessarily in the shape of a 
cabinet piano-forte, as it will be frequently required where 
there is already one of those instruments, 

The Seraphine may be made to asgume any appearance, 
and may be ornamented to correspond with any descrip- 
tion of furniture ; indeed, when desired, it may be adapted 
to any piece of furniture already made, where the space 
inside is sufficient. It may be removed into any apart- 
ment, and placed in any situation, even in the centre of 
~ room, the case being finished at the back as well as in 

ront. 

From its small dimensions it will be found peculiarly 
adapted to the ship's cabin, where it will afford to the 
musician, during a long voyage, a fund of enjoyment, of 
which he has been frequently hitherto deprived by the 
inconvenient bulk of the piano-forte. ‘Travellers to India 
in particular will appreciate this as well as the following 
most material advantages. 

The principle upon which this instrument is constructed 
is the most simple possible, and of such a nature as not to 
be sensibly acted upon by any variation in the temperature 
of the my a aap consequently, after being once tuned, 
it is not liable to any observable change; and, being di- 
vested of all complicated movements, it is not liable to go 
out of order. Such an instrument, independently of its 
novelty, cannot fail to be valuable as an article of mer- 
chandise in the warm climates. 

From what has been said, the Seraphine will be under- 
stood to be a keyed instrument, with sustained sounds, or 
an organ in miniature, — adapted for domestic 
use; and, as such, it will be considered a valuable acqui- 
sition by all lovers of serious music, who, from sacred 
associations, will permit it to be heard even on a Sunday, 
when profane instruments ore silent; thus will it increase 
the means of our social enjoyments, and the number of 
our fire-side pleasures. But it is not necessarily confined 
to domestic-purposes ; it is sufficiently powerful for small 
churches or religious meetings, where the expense or 
appearance of an organ may be objected to. 

It is impossible to conceive so small an instrument ca- 
pable of producing such an immense volume of harmony ; 
at the same time it is capable of the utmost possible deli- 
cacy of diminuendo and crescendo, from the soft sighin 
of the Holian harp to the grandeur and majesty of the fu 
choir, in a degree of excellence never yet claimed by any 
other instrument. Besides this, it will be found to 
sess the power of producing man other new and beautiful 
effects, perfectly peculiar to itself. It may be played upon 
at once, without previous practice, by any performer on 
the piano. forte or organ ;_the touch being the same as that 
of the latter instrument, it is admirably adapted for the 
private practice of the young organist; and at the same 
time will be found useful to the piano-forte practitioner in 
the acquirement of the legato style and a pure touch. 
The quality of the sound, as well as its quantity, is modi- 





fied at pleasure by various simple means; but its general 
character is similar to the rich chalumeau of the clarionet, 
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a quality of all others which best accords with the human 
voice. On this part of the subject the Lady's Magazine 
for January, 1831, makes the following observations :— 

* The peculiar quality of its tone will be found particu- 
larly applicable to this purpose, the human voice being of 
that peculiar texture (if we may be allowed the expression) 
ered 4 will not admit, without injurious effect, of combi- 
nation with sounds more smooth or less vibratory than it- 
self. We deo not know if we make ourselves understood, 
but those who may have attempted to sing te the musical 
glasses will have some idea of what we mean; and those 
who have had the good fortune to hear Pasta, accompanied 
by Willman’s clarionet, will understand why we consider 
the tone of the Seraphine so admirably adapted to accom- 
pany the voice.’ ; 

hen employed to accompany many voices, the full 
chords of the Seraphine produce a most extraordinary 
eftect, the vibrations exciting, as it were, an atmosphere 
of harmony; its own tones not being separately distin- 
guishable, whilst the voices are firmly sustained, and, at 
the same time, thrown out (if the expression may be al- 
lowed) in high relief. ; 

It is worthy of remark, that the sound is produced by 
precisely the same process as that of the human voice, 
with the reedy tone of which (providentially) the ear is 
never cloyed. Were the quality what is called sweet, like 
that (for instance) of the musical glasses, every one knows 
how soon it would produce satiety, like honey on the pa- 
Jate. Its tones are truly pathetic in simple melodies, and 
afford an effective accompaniment to the piano-forte; or 
it may be advantageously employed in concert pieces, to 
fill up the parts of the flute, oboe, clarionet, bassoon, 
violoncello, &c. ' 

A pleasing effect is produced when the melody is played 
on the Seraphine by the right hand of the performer, the 
left playing an accompaniment on a piano-torte placed by 
its side. Some professors of singing have snggene’ its 
advantageous employment in assisting the pupil to obtain 
a just intonation, as the sound can be continued whilst 
the teacher is making his observations. It may be adapted 
4S an extra stop to an organ, supplying the place of a 
powerful trumpet, and requiring no additional space. 

All music written for the organ is suitable for the Sera- 
phines also all Handel's compositions, and the works of 
the older masters; the character of the instrument being 
rather grave than gay, sacred music and slow airs are best 
adapted to it. , 

These hints will suffice to direct the choice ; at the same 
time itis Mr. Green's intention occasionally to publish a 
collection of such airs as produce the most pleasing effect : 
and these he will endeavour to mark so as to direct the 
judicious employment of the beautiful diminuendo and 
crescendo pedal; to which will be added a tew observa. 
tions on any peculiarities of the instrument, addressed 
chiefly to performers on the piano-forte, who may not be 
acquainted with the organ. i aaa! 

The Scraphine may be packed, exactly as it is, in a 
square case, and may be carried to any distance, by any 
kind of conveyance, without the slightest risk of injury. 











THE BOUQUET. 
“7 havehere only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
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As Mr. Shipp is now settled in Liverpool as the Super- 
intendent of the Night Watch, the following selection 
from his works may prove acceptable to the readers of the 
Kaleidoscope. 

VISIT OF AN ENGLISH LADY TO THE ZANANAH OF 
THE KING OF @UDE. 
—_— 
BY MR. SHIPP, 
AUTHOR OF MEMOIRS AND THE MILITARY BIJOU. 


The following particulars of the visit of a married 
English lady to the Zananah, or seraglio, of the King of 
Oude, were related to him by the lady herself, at Cawn- 
pore, in the year 1820, being shortly after the visit had 
taken place :-— 

** Happening to be at the military station near Luck- 
now,” said the lady referred to, **1 was induced to pay 
my devoirs, in company with a large party of friends, to 
his Majesty the King of Oude. After I had partaken of 
the usuul presents and civilities of his court, it was whis- 
pered in my ear by the British Resident there, with a 
smile, that he verily believed I had made a conquest of 


his dingy Majesty, and he would recommend me to guard 
my heart carefully against the influence of his personal 
charms and fascinating attractions. It has been fre- 


‘| quently remarked, and I believe with justice, that pretty 


women are never offended on discovering that their beauty 
attracts admiration in the other sex, even though such 
admiration proceed from persons in the humblest station 
of lite. If, therefore, it be true, that the lovely Duchess 
of Devonshire, as is related of her, considered it the 
highest compliment ever paid to her beauty that a coal- 
heaver in the Strand asked permission to light his pipe by 
the fire of her eyes, surely I may hope for pardon if I 
confess that I was not displeased at the Resident’s com- 
munication that his Majesty of Oude (who had a very 
choice, as well as numerous, assortment of wives, and 
who, moreover, was considered no despicable judge of 
female beauty) acknowledged the power of my charms. 
To be serious, however, I really did put on my best looks, 
and determined on making myself as agreeable as possible. 
The King entered into conversation with me in a very 
lively strain, in the course of which he passed several 
compliments on the English ladies in general, and on me 
in particular, in a very direct, yet unobjectionable manner. 
One of these complimentary flourishes, however, appeared 
to me to be somewhat too pointed and particular, and I 
felt for the moment at a loss in what way to receive it. 
His Majesty, perceiving, I suppose, something like agita- 
tion in my looks, immediately relieved me from my con- 
fusion, by expressing a fear that he had offended me. I 
assured his Majesty that I believed him to be incapable of 
intentionally offending any lady, whereupon he bowed his 
head almost to the ground, and said, ‘1 trust I am, 
Madam, when in my senses; but when intoxicated ——’ 

*** Intoxicated!’ said I, resuming an air of gaiety, 
‘surely your Majesty would not wish me to believe 
that -———’ 

*¢*His Majesty means that he is intoxicated by the 
splendour of the charms of the ladies who surround him,’ 
said the British Resident. 

*¢ This stroke of the Resident’s delighted the King sur- 
prisingly. ‘Va! va! Resident Saib, va! va! khoab! 
khoab 2’ (well done! bravo ! wonderful!) exclaimed he, 
and he indulged himself in an immoderate fit of laughter, 
in which few who were present could refrain from joining. 
At length, having recovered his self-composure, he said, 
*No, no; I am never guilty of the vice of tippling; the 
ladies cannot, I hope, think so.” Here he winked at the 
Resident, from whom I afterwards understood, that, not- 
withstanding his Majesty appeared to evince a dread that 
he should be suspected of intemperance, he was actually 
in the habit of indulging occasionally in a cup too much, 
His favourite liquor, I learn, was brandy,—and of this, 
it was notorious among the English gentlemen who visited 
him, that he drank to excess. A peculiarity of his Ma. 
jesty’s, on these convivial occasions, had frequently caused 
considerable merriment among his guests. As it was con- 
sidered derogatory in a monarch of his high pretensions to 
drink out of a cup similar to those with which his guests 
were supplied, kis Majesty generally made use of a golden 
goblet. This practice was invariably and rigidly perse- 
vered in as long as he retained his sober faculties; but no 
sooner had the King become royally drunk, than he 
sought an opportunity, which he repeated as a chance oc- 
curred, of exchanging his royal goblet, the same being 
empty, for any cup within his reach that happened to be 
full. 

**To resume the thread of my narrative, however,” 
continued the lady, ** His Majesty, after most of the com- 
pany, except myself and my own friends, had departed, 
bowed to me and said, that, as he understood I was a 
beautiful singer, he should feel highly pleased if I would 
condescend to favour him with a song. TI replied, that I 
had but slight pretensions to the character of a good singer, 
yet that, ifit would really contribute to his Majesty's 
amusement, I would willingly do my best, provided his 
Majesty would set the example*by singing first. ‘Oh,’ 











said the King, ‘ when thus challenged, how can I refuse? 
If that be all, what will you have? Shall it be in Hin. 
dostanee, Persian, Bengalee,—or would you choose an 
English song? ‘Oh, an English one, by all means,’ said 
I. ‘But what shall it be ?’ said the King, humming over 
several airs; oh! I have it~ 
Sings. 

Here’s him hell to all good lasses, 

Pledge him merrily, fill him glasses; 

Let him bumper toss go roun, 

Let him bumper toss go roun. 
Having accomplished this single verse, in a style that was 
ludicrous beyond description, the King laughed heartily 
at his own performance, and the company present, who 
had hitherto with great difficulty refrained, felt justified 
in following his example. When the general merriment 
iad in some degree subsided, I was called on to redeem 
my promise, and I sang Braham’s beautiful melody, ¢ Js 
there a heart that never loved,’ a song which, just at that 
period, was extremely popular at Lucknow. His Majesty 
was so delighted with my performance that he took a 
brilliant diamond ring from his finger and placed it on 
mine. In doing this, he observed that I wore a plain 
gold ring on the third finger of my left hand, which, from 
its simple and unadorned appearance, he seemed disposed 
toremove. I explained to him that this was my wedding 
ring, whieh I must not on any consideration part with, as 
it was virtue’s monitor, and continually reminded me that 
my affections were due exclusively to my husband. 
‘Then,’ said the King, with a smile, *s0 valuable a moni- 
tor should be securely protected,’ and he drew forth a 
small emerald ring, which he placed over my wedding 
ring by way of guard. As it was unusual for the ladies who 
visited at his court to receive presents from his Majesty, 
I made no scruple of accepting of the rings which he 
offered me;—indeed I should have given great offence if 
I had refused them. The party soon afterwards broke 
up; but, just as I was about to take my departure, his 
Majesty asked me if I should like to ride on his state. 
elephant with him, accompanied by the British Resident. 
I assented with pleasure to the proposal, and we rode 
entirely round the cantonments. In the course of the 
tide the King asked me ‘if it would not highly gratity 
my curiosity to have a peep at his Zananah, in which his 
thousand wives resided ?’ (which was the exact number he 
possessed.) I replied that ‘it really would gratify me 
extremely, and that if I might be allowed such a privilege 
in company with any other lady, I should not hesitate a 
moment in accepting his invitation.” The King imme- 
diately assented to the propriety of my suggestion, and 
invited me to breakfast with him the next morning, 
accompanied by any other lady whom I might select. I 
then joked with his Majesty about the number of his 
wives, and said that I doubted not he must feel himself 
supremely happy in the possession of so many. * On the 
contrary,’ said his Majesty, ‘I would much rather have 
one, with virtue’s monitor on her finger, who was capable 
of being a companion and friend, than the whole thousand 
beauties who at present grace my Zanafah.’ 

‘* After I had taken leave of-his Majesty, I spent the 
whole of the remainder of the day in beating up for a 
recruit, as you soldiers term it, to accompany me to the 
Zananah. Some confessed that their curiosity was much 
excited by such a proposal, but, dreading the scandal- 
mongers of the cantonment, they felt compelled to pause 
ere they assented to it; some remonstrated with me on 
the impropriety of such a step, and others indignantly 
refused. At last I had almost come te a resolution of 
abandoning mf design, as I telt that I could not with any 
degree of propriety go alone, when, towards evening, 8 
young lady called on me, and introducing herself as the 
wife of a most respectable civilian, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance of one of the ladies to whom I had made the 
proposition in the afternoon, expressed a most earnest 
desire to be permitted to bear me company in my intended 
visit to the Zananah, and was rejoiced beyond measure at 
my immediate acquiescence. 
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«* Accordingly, my new acquaintance, who, by the bye, 
was an exceedingly pretty little woman, joined me at an 
early hour the next morning, and we went side by side, in 
our palanquins, to the palace of Lucknow. We were re- 
ceived by the King and the British Resident (who had 
also been invited to join the party) with every possible at- 
tention and politeness ; and after we had partaken of a 
sumptuous breakfast, consisting of every delicacy which 
Kastern luxury could supply, females were ordered to be 
in attendance, to escort us through the private apartments 
of the King to his Zananah. Passing through several 
rooms, the splendour of the decorations and furniture of 
which would, perhaps, on another occasion, have attracted 
more of our notice, we at last reached a small door, which, 
we were informed, was the entrance to the Zananah. Here 
we paused for a few moments to listen to the discordant 
sounds which saluted our ears from within, and which 
proceeded from the inharmonious co-operation of drums, 
small trumpets, and guitars, which united their dissonance 
to furnish music to some of the ladies who were dancing. 
On the door opening we stood in the presence of what ap- 
peared to be a legion of incomparable beauties, all differ. 
ently engaged, and each varying in some particular from 
the rest, as well in dress as in face and figure. On our 
entering they all flocked round us, and it was at first rather 
painful to be subjected to their minute and critical exe 
amination of our faces and dresses. Three of them were 
arrayed in far greater splendour than the rest. These 
ladies, we were informed by our attendants, were the th:ee 
especial favourites of their lord, and as such, were looked 
upon as Queens of the Zananah. They advanced towards 
us with the others, and extended their hands to shake hands 
with us, which they had, it seems, learnt by some means 
or other was the custom of our country. They each of 
them then sprinkled us with otto of roses, in token of 
their friendly disposition towards us, and then taking us 
by the’hand they led us into a superbly decorated saloon, 
which was magnificently furnished and carpeted through. 
out, and provided with innumerable seats, or pads, of rich 
damask, and a variety of large pillows covered with the 
same material. The three Queens only were permitted to 

be seated with us. They each of them had silver boxes, 
beautifully chased, which contained perfumes and paun, 
all of which were tendered to us alternately, Sweetmeats 
in profusion were ‘also handed about on. gold and silver 
plates, and sherbet in golden goblets. It was then pro- 
posed that googoorees (or hand hookhas) should be intro- 
duced, and with the view of adapting ourselves to our 
company, we even ventured to draw a little of the smoke 
into our mouths, and found it by no means disagreeable, 
both its taste and smell being strongly flavoured with 
roses. These (to us) extraordinary refreshments being 
concluded, I asked if I might request permission to hear 
the famous singing girl. ‘Oh!’ said one of the Queens, 
‘you who live in the great world have heard of the fame 
of Bibby Nickee, then, have you?’ I replied that I had 
heard an astonishing account of her vocal powers; and 
Bibby Nickee was immediately desired to come forward. 
She was of a remarkably diminutive, but admirably 
formed figure; her teeth were the most beautiful I ever 
beheld, and the expression of her countenance exceedingly 
pleasing and animated. I inquired whether she was born 
in India, and was informed she was a native of Persia, 
where she had been bought for the Rajah of Oude, by one 
of his agents, for ten thousand rupees. Complimentary 
greetings having passed between us, Bibby Nickee seated 
herself in front of us, and sang several Persian and Hin- 


, The voice of this girl was really surprisingly mellifluous, 
and her powers of execution considerable. Her shake, in 
j Particular, was exquisite;.and the extraordinary good- 
‘humour that shone in her countenance, the features of 
which were not in the slightest degree distorted by her 
exertions, even in her highest notes, added greatly to the 
fascination of her singing. Both my friend and myself 
were much surprised and delighted, and I expressed my 
sense of the pleasure [ had experienced, by protesting that 
I believed I had heard some of the finest singers in the 
World, but that Nickee had charmed my ear beyond then 
all. In return for this high compliment, Nickee salaamed 
with both her hands, and declared that she had visited 
almost all the Zananahs of the East, and as I had been 
pleased to say she was the best singer I had ever heard, 
she must be allowed to state, without flattery, that I was 
the handsomest woman she had ever seen. * Kadoona 
(never, never) Nickee!’ said one of the Queens; ‘but that 
is rather too much. It is true that both the English ladies 
are handsome; but my sister Pareeniah must not yield the 
palm to them.’ On our expressing some curiosity to see 
the beautiful Pareeniah, she was immediately sent for, and 
it certainly was impossible for the imagination to picture to 
itself greater perfection of female loveliness than she pos- 
sessed. We both readily acknowledged that her sister had 
done right in vindicating her charms, and admitted that 
she was the most beautiful.girl we had ever seen. ‘Then,’ 
said Pareeniah, with a playful archness, * perhaps you will 
allow that there should be some privileges attached to the 
possession of the superlative charms which you are pleased 
to adjudge me?’ * By all means,’ said we; ‘ beauties, 
you know, are always privileged to do and say what they 
please.” * Well then,’ said the luughing Pareeniah, ‘I 
shall at once avail myself of that established rule.’ So 
saying, she threw her arms around our necks alternately, 
and embraced us both, with great kindness and apparent 
sincerity. She afterwards volunteered a Persian song, 
which she sang in a peculiar, but not unpleasant style. 
She then solicited me to follow her example, and as my 
companion was a very excellent singer, we sang the duet 


smothered with kisses from all present. One of the Queens 


doubted not we should both become Queens. We in. 


the laws of our country would hang us. * What a bar. 


who, among # thousand of you, have only one husband !’ 
‘True,’ answered one of them ; ‘ we are merely speculating 
on what we should do if we had only our own wills to con- 
sult; for although we are happy as the day is long in this 
Zananah, yet our strict confinement here is not voluntary.’ 
Further conversation on this subject was interrupted by a 





dostanee songs, with great sweetness and pathos. Being 
then requested to oblige us with an English one, she sang 
the favourite French air of Malbrook, to which some very 
elegant English words had been adapted, of which I could 
only distinctly understand the following :— | 
Moll Brook she go doo Delhi, | 
Moll Brook she go doo Delhi, } 
Moll Brook she go doo Delhi, i 
To see what fun vas dare. j 





proposal that we should proceed to view the other parts of 
the Zananah, with which we readily complied. Having 
surveyed the whole extent of it, both up stairs and down, 
which occupied us nearly the whole of the day, we were at 
last ushered into a splendid hall, hung round from top to 
bottom with the most beautiful English pictures. A por- 
trait of his Majesty King George the Third hung at one 
end, and one of his Majesty of Oude at the other. The 
hall was covered with the richest carpeting, and illumi- 





nated by magnificent chandeliers, some of which contained 
upwards of five hundred wax lights. Round the hall were 
arranged couches, covered with red damask, fringed with 
gold; and innumerable cushions were disposed in rows in 
various parts of the apartment. On these most of the ladies 
immediately seated themselves, while we, accompanied by 
the three Queens, were placed on a kind of throne in the 
centre. Meantime Pareeniah and Nickee were busily 
occupied in arranging the singing girls. When all were 
in their proper places, twelve young females entered, bear- 
ing fruit, sweetmeats, sherbet, and other luxuries. While 
partaking of these delicacies, six other girls, from about 
eight to twelve years of age, sprinkled us with scents, and 
six more fanned us with the tails of peacocks. These certs 
monies being concluded, the singing commenced, and it 
was truly gratifying and imposing. In some parts of the 
performance, upwards of five hundred voices joined in 
concert, accompanied by drums and other musical instru- 
ments, of which the guitar was the principal. The singing 
over, Pareeniah rose for the dance, in which her attitudes 
were singularly graceful and elegant. After she had per- 
formed a few evolutions there was a pause, on which 
Nickee rose from her seat, and approaching us, said we 
must be content to consider ourselves men for a time, and 
she begged as a favour that we would allow her to deck us 
out with a turban and mustachios. This proposal we did 
not much relish at first; but we felt constrained to consent 
to Nickee’s importunities, and at length submitted to be 
disguised according toher wishes. The turbans and mus- 
tachios were accordingly brought forth; sur masculine 
equipment was just completed; and, catching a glimpse 
of our faces in an opposite mirror, we were convuised with 
laughter at our strange metamorphosis, when, just at that 
moment, the King entered. It was found quite impos- 
sible to enforce order or silence—the whole hall was in an 
uproar. His Majecty was not long at a loss to discover 
the cause of this unwonted disregard of his presence: the 
moment he beheld us, he joined most heartily in the uni- 
versal merriment, and literally laughed to such an excess, 
that he sunk exhausted on a couch. At length the King, 


of ** All's well” together, and on concluding were almost | resuming his accustomed dignity and composure, advanced 


towards us just as we had laid aside our turbans, nd ex. 


expressed her surprise that, with such charms and accom- | pressing a hope that we had spent au agreeable day, he 
plishments as we possessed, we did not give up the world, | seated himself between my friend and myself, and treated 
and establish ourselves in some grand Zananah, where she | us both with distinguished consideration and politeness. 


*¢ His Majesty then desired that the Grand Nautch 


formed the ladies that we were married. ‘Married!’ said] should commence. Pareeniah and several other lovely 
Nickee; ‘ what is that?’ We explained the obligations | girls rose immediately in obedience, and vied with each 
of the matrimonial bond, and the assembled beauties | other in their performance of the King’s favourite dance. 
laughed excessively, und clapped their hands with asto- | 1¢ consisted principally of graceful undulating movements 
nishment, at the possibility of our respecting such laws. | about the apartments and voluptuous attitudenising, which 
‘Why,’ said one of the Queens, ‘if I had your beauty | jt were difficult to describe. The dance lasted for nearly 
and qualifications combined, and lived in England, I | half an hour, after which we begged permission to depart, 
would certainly have a Zananah of husbands; ay, and | and were conducted to our cantonments by a strong escort 
lead them a pretty dance, too; but perhaps, continued belonging to the Resident, laden with the most beautiful 
she, you are too poor to keep more than one husband 8 | presents, and our eyes nearly kissed out of our heads by 
piece.’ I replied that if we married two husbands each, | the thousand wives of the polygamist of Oude. 


6¢On the following day we were visited by several of the 


barous place it must be,’ said Pareeniah; ‘ well, I never | Jadies who had before been so fastidious, most of whom 
wish to see that country!’ ‘And yet, ladies,’ said I,| became volunteers on a future occasion to take @ peep at 
‘these seem curious doctrines for you to advocate,—you, | the Zananah of Lucknow.” 











METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 




















Barometer | Extreme| Thermo-| Extreme State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8)Heat du- Wind at 
Noon. Night. |Morning. ring Day. at Ta Noon, 
Aug. 
10 | 29 86| 60 0} 64 0} 69 O N.W. |Fair. 
11 | 30 00) 59 O| 61 Oj} 72 O N._ |Fair. 
12 | 30 00} 61 O| 67 O| 71 O N. Fair. 
13 | 29 86) 60 0} 65 O| 72 O N.N.E. Fair. 
14 | 29 84| 59 0} 63 O| 72 O S.E. |Fair. 
15 | 29 90| 62 0] 63 0O| 71 O SS.E. |Cloudy 
16 | 29 93| 60 0} 65 0|70 0 Ss. |Fair. 








15th, Three, p.m. thunder showers. 
16th, Half-past ten, a.m. thunder-storm. 
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THE STRANGER. 


— 
(From the New England Review.) 

I saw him, Lucy, only once— as down the lighted hall 

We moved to music playfully—a stranger to us all— 

A stranger with a pale, white brow, and dark and meaning 
eye, 

Which flashed like lightning on my own whene’er he passed 
me by. . 

That soul-like eye! it haunts me still i—so passionately deep’ 

Like those which sometimes beam on us in visions of our 
sleep, 

So sad as if some shadowing grief had o’er his spirit gone, 

Yet brightening strangely as it caught the answer of my own. 


I knew him not—yet even when I turned me from the dance, 

I saw his dark eye follow me—it could not be by chance— 

I knew him not—and yet his tones were breathed upon my 
ear, 

So sweetly low and musical I could not choose but hear. 

He spoke of sunny Italy—of Venice and her isles— 

Of dark mustachioed cavaliers and fair Signoras’ smiles—~ 

Of music melting on the sea—of moonlight upon bowers, 

Of fair hands wreathing silken curls with gay and pleasant 


flowers! 
And wher he spoke of lovely ones—or praised a soul-like eye, 
His deep full glance was dxed on one, os if it sought reply; 
ae filsh v4 leepened on wy cheek—my voice grew faint 


andlow, 

? ‘yembled at his earnest gaze—'twes foolishners I know! 

We parted at my father’s door—the moonlight sweetly 
shone, 

And I was standing at his side—my arm was on his own, 

Ne sighed, dear Lucy, how he sighed!—my eyes grew strangely 
dim, 

It pained my heart to hear his sigh—I could have wept for 
him! 

He spoke of disappointed hope—of dreams that faded soon, 

The dew drops of life's joyous morn, which vanish ere it’s 
noon; 

He spoke of loneliness of heart—of weariness and pain; 

And murmured that a life like his was desolate and vain ! 


He raid his father’s castle frowned upon a foreign shore— 
(A castle, Lucy, think of that—he is a Count no more—) 
That solitude was in its halls—chill, prison-like and lone, 
Ungladdened by the smile of love or woman's kindly tone. 


and then, dear Lucy, blame me not, we wept with one 
another, 

You would yourself have pitied him and loved him as a 
brother, 

So handsome and so sorrowful—so haughty yet so kind, 

Oh, dear—1I cannot keep his look one moment from my 
mind. 

He pressed my hand at parting, and to-night he will be here, 

While Pa is at his game of chess, and Ma is no where near; 

Excuse me, dearest Lucy, now—indeed I cannot write, 

To-morrow I will tell you more—he will be here to-night! 


P. S.—Oh, dearest Luey, pity me—I really think I'm dying— 

My heart is like a heart of lead—imy eyes are red with 
erying— 

But yesterday the Bank was robbed, and of a large amount, 

My fatber tried the robber, and—oh dear!—is was my 
Count / 


TO MY LITTLE COUSIN WITH HER FIRST BONNET. 
a 
BY MISS BOWLES. 


Fairies! guard the baby’s bonnet! 
. Set a special watch upon it; 
Elfin people! to your care 
I commit it, fresh and fair! 
Neat a3 neatness,—white as snow,— 
See ye keep it ever so. 


Watch and ward set all about,— 
’ Some within and some without: 

Over it, with dainty hand, 

One her kirtle green expand: 

Two or three about the bow 

Vigilant concern bestow. 


A score, at least, on either side 
’Gainst evil accident provide :— 
Fall, or jar, or overlay; 

And so the precious charge convey 
Through all the dangers of the way. 


But when those are battled through, 
Fairies! more remains to do; 

Ye must gift before ye go, 

The bonnet and the babe also. 


Gift it to protect her well, 
Fays! from all malignant spell; 
Charms and seasons to defy, 
Blighting wind and evil eye. 


And the bonny babe! on her 

All your choicest gifts confer. 

Just as much of wit and sense 

As may be hers without pretence ; 

Just as much of grace and beauty 

As shall not interfere with duty; 

Just as much of sprightliness 

As shall companion gentleness; 

Just as much light-hearted cheer 

As may be melted by a tear— 

By a word—a tone—a look— 

Pity’s touch, or love's rebuke; 

As much of frankness, bland and free, 

As may consort with modesty; 

As much of feeling as will bear 

Of after life the wear and tear; 

As much of life—but Fairies! there 

Ye vanish into thinnest air! 

And with ye, parts a playful vein, 

That loved a light and trivial strain. 

Befits me better, babe! for thee 

To invoke Almighty agency ;— 

Almighty love—Almighty power, 

To nurture up the human flower ; 

To cherish it with heavenly dew, 

Sustain with earthly blessings toos 

And when the ripe full time shall be, 

Engraft it on Eternity. 
Dee ie eee eel 

STANZAS, 
On viewing the marble tablet, to the memory of Lord Byron, in 
Hucknell Church, in Nottinghamshire. 


BY CHARLES KENWORTHY. 
‘There is a tear for all that die.”—Byron. 
Here, then, Childe Harold’s wanderings cease; 
Hush'd is his harp of melody; 
Here rests he,—far from glorious Greece, 
And the fair shores of Italy. 


Life’s pomps and vanities now o’er, 

He calmly sleeps on earth’s cold breast. 
Him feverish passions fret no more, 

Nor glory’s dreams disturb his rest. 


Benenth no pillar’d arch, nor tomb, 
He slumbers in this lowly pile; . 
Where no atain’d window sheds its gloom, 








Nor organ peals along the aisle. 


Though in no gorgeous fane, with chant 
And solemn dirge, he low was laid, 
His name, his dust, his monument, 
The noblest pile had hallow’d made. 


The frame, whence shone that mighty mind 
Whose verse doth Europe charm and sway, 
Here silent lies, in peace reclined, 
Where village peasants meet to pray. 


Where no proud kings and heroes rest, 
Nor splendid cenotaphs arise, 

A simple tablet, with his crest, 
Points the still place where Byron lies, 


Softly, with awe, my footsteps fall, 
My tread is o’er the poet’s dust. 

O! what are wealth, fame, grandeur, all 
The mind can wish, the heart can trust? 


On the pale marble as I gaze, 
—Mortality’s recording page,— 

My thoughts take wing, and, in his lays, 
Retrace Childe Harold’s pilgrimage. 


Away, away, to Greece they fly, 

Where he of glorious freedom sung; 
Where Missolonghi saw him die, 

His fire extinct, his lyre unstrung. 


To Greece—the land he lov’d, ador’d, 
Whose cities mourn’d the patriot’s death, 

Whose weeping isles their tribute pour’d, 
And virgin’s wove the cypress wreath. 


My thoughts then back to England haste, 
And ‘tend his relics o’er the wave, 

Till friendship, faithful to the last, 
Consigns them to an honour'd grave. 


And did no widow o’er him weep, 
No daughter o’er his pale corse bend ? 
Could woman’s heart such sternness keep, 
Cold, unforgiving to the end? 


O! if a tear the meanest claim— 

For him, whose genius soar’d so high, 
For him, the bard of noblest fame, 

A thousand should suffuse each eye, 


Peace to his ashes: blame or praise, 
From foe or friend, now recks he not. 
In the rich grandeur of his lays 
His faults be pardon’d and forgot. 


Fair poesy, with pensive sigh, 
Her Pilgrim Childe shall long deplore: 
O’er all of genius that could die 
The muse her plaintive strain shall pour. 


Oft, by his lyre’s sweet spirit led, 
From shores beyond the western main, 
To view the spot where rests his head, 
Shall strangers seek this village fane. 
With Shakspeare’s, Milton’s, shall his name 
Be wreath’d,—the boast of England’s clime! 
The three, in one bright sphere of fame, 
Shall sparkle down the tracts of time. 
Manchester. 


Lames 





reer we | 





EDUCA TION, 
MRS. EGERTON SMITH and Mrs. KENNETH 
MACKENGIE beg leave to announce to their Friends and 
the Public, that they intend to open a BOARDING SCHOOL 
for the Education of YOUNG LADIES on the 29th of Sep. 
tember next, (Michaelmas-day) at No. 61, Rodney-street, 
Further particulars may be obtained by upplication te 
Mrs. E. Smitu, No. 11, St. James’-road. 
28th July. 
Pleasant Residence within a Mile of the Liverpoot 
L£xchange. 
TO be LET, under the Mount, No. 11, St. James’-road, 
with immediate porsession, a HOUSE, pleasantly situated, 
with a Grass Flot and Trees in front, and screened {by a wall 
from the road. The greater part of the windows front the 
Mount. The House is commodious and convenient; con- 
taining on the ground floor a Dining-room, Housekeeper’s- 
room, Kitchen and Scullery; on the first floor, a Drawing- 
room, Sitting-room, Bed-room, and Dressjng-room ; on the 
second floor, three Bed-rooms, and one Dressing-rcom, fi- 
nished equally well with the Roonis on the first floor. In 
the basement story are Cisterns, a Laundry, fitted up with 
a seventeen-gallon Copper Boiler, Tables, Cupboard, Shelves, 
and a Wine Cellar, &c.&c. There are Grates, in the best 
condition, in, all the rooms in the House, and many other 
Fixtures, viz. chests of Drawers, Cupboards, Shelves, &c. 
Detached from the House, in the Garden, are two Rooms 
adjoining eacli other, fit for the use of Children, or for an 
Office for a Gentleman. No charge will be made for Fixtures. 
The Rent Seventy Pounds per Annum. 
A BILLIARD TABLE on the Premises may be purchased 








at a valuation. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 





LIVERPOOL ACADEMY. 


—=— 

The following is the speech of Mr. 

dinner to commemorate the opening of the Liverpool 
Academy : 


Mr. Winstanley said he rose with great pleasure to obey | jection. 


the wishes ef their worthy Chairman, as he had a very 
straight-forward tale to tell. He perfectly agreed with 
all that had fallen from the reverend rector, and he was 
sure all present would bear him out in stating that every 
accommodation the Institution could afford to the driwing 
committee and the committee of arts was freely given ; 
but it must be admitted that the Unstitution—the situation 
of it—was not one fit for an exhibition of a public cha- 
racter requiring conspicuousness and facility of access. 
It had subjected strangers, and even inhabitants, to an 
unnecessary search and loss of time. But even when it 
had been discovered, and visitors had arrived at the build- 
ing which contained the objects of their curiosity, they 
found that science and philosophy had shut the front 
door against them, and, being sent round to a back street, 
and passing through a back door, they found they had to 
travel up a back staircase before they could find any thing 
like an exhibition of paintings. ( Laughter and cheers. ) 
Jt had, therefore, occurred to a few spirited individuals 
that it would be very desirable to erect a suite of rooms 
ina more eligible situation. A subscription for this pur- 
pose had aleo been hinted at, but a difficulty arose as to 
the site which should be chosen. No vacant plot of land 
could be found sufficiently favourable ; but it so happened, 
when the old Dispensary was removed, the opportunity 
of obtaining that spot had been thrown open and speedily 
embraced, and, though not all they might have wished, 
it was all they could get. A plan was immediately laid 
down for building those rooms, which-was inspected, im- 
proved upon, and matured by Mr. J. Foster, whose ab- 
sence from the society he greatly lamented. Three gen- 
tlemen, whom he was proud to mention, Mr. Porter, Mr. 
Wright, and Mr. Gladstone. in a most generous and 
honourable manner, took a lease of the land for a long 
term of years, and at considerable rent, for the benevolent 
purpose of affurding to all who were interested in that 
delightful art the convenience which they now enjoyed. 
Having accomplished their project at an unusual degree 
of responsibility and risk, and a very large original outlay, 
they had offered the rooms on certain terms to the Liver. 
pool Academy, which, after some deliberation, were agreed 
to; and he begged it might now be understood that the 
members of the Academy were now their tenants. These 
arrangements having been made, it became advisable 
and expedient, both on the part of the proprietors of the 
rooms and the town at large, that a society should be 
founded of the opulent and influential members of the 
community. He was requested to write to those who 
were considered by the lessees and by himself as the most 
likely to be so disposed, and the consequence had been 
the ready assent of about fifty gentlemen. A meeting was 
then called; and at that meeting the peculiar kindness 
and liberal disposition entertained for the arts gained the 
project a very important sanction ; the respectability also 
ef the committee enabled them to add many other names. 
He lamented the thinness of the attendance at that mo- 


ther from the intentions of the artists or the committee 
than such a measure; and they did think that the Acade- 
| my, as an academy of design, was an appropriate appen- 
| dave to the Royal Institution ; for there alone could the 


Winstanley at the student avail himself of the advantages of the present able 


| drawing-master, and, what is more, of the very rare 
|} advantage of drawing from the antiques. of which the 
Institution possesses so extraordinary and abundant a col- 
He begged leave, finally, to state, from his per- 
| sonal knowledge of the lessees anJ the society, that they 
|; would always do their utmost to promote the interest of 
|artand science. ( Applause.) When those rooms were 
| not occupied by exhibitions of paintings, it was intended 
| to let them for the purposes of public lectures, concerts, 
town-meetings, and any thing they might be useful for, 
| always having an eye to the respectability of the establish- 
iment. The lessees did not lcok to this as a source of 
profit only, for it was their intention to place in the secre- 
tary’s hands whatever surplus funds the receipts of the 
roums might leave at their disposal. ( Loud applause.) 
MR. MOSSES. 

Tt always affurds us satisfaction to find modest merit 
duly appreciated and liberally rewarded, and especially 
when the reputation of a townsman is concerned. We 
were, therefore, highly pleased to see a painting of our 
friend and townsman, Mosses, occupying the most pro- 
minent place in the Liverpool Academy, and we have 
been still further gratified to find all candid and com. 
petent judges agree that the portrait of our present Mayor 
fully merits the high distinction which the committee 
have awarded toit. For the honour of our native town 
we shall here transcribe a portion of the speech delivered 
by Mr. James Brancker at the opening dinner of the 
Academy, in which he thus pointedly compliments Mr. 
Mosses : 

*¢ It was a proud distinction for Liverpool to be pos. 
sessed of a man capuble of painting such a picture. He 
had seen many capital works of the kind, but he never 
| met with one fit to be compared with that. He trusted 
the successors to their worthy Chairman would feel it a 
part of their office, and all their friends and relations deem 
it their duty, to continue to afford the artists of this town 
such opportunities of celebrating themselves. So long as 
the town could produce such an artist, they had no occa- 
sion to go abroad to seek strangers. He hoped that as he 
had enjoyed the patronage of his native town so long his 
worthy civic relative would not so far forget the honour of 
the Corporation as to suffer strangers any more to run away 
with the dues of his townsmen. He concluded by pro- 





| posing * The health of Mr. Alexander Mosses.’”’ 





THE FINE ARTS.—LETTER 1. 


To the EDITORS of the LIVERPOO! TIM"S. 
GENTLEMEN,—The thankless task of criticism on the 
different Works of Art that so highly embellish our present 





ment, which had been caused by certain circumstances , 


not necessary to be alluded tos but he could assure them 
there were already nearly one hundred members in the 
list of the society for the encouragement of the fine arts. 
To carry into effect the intentions of the lessees, a meeting 
had been convened, and the distrjbution of the Corpora- 
tion prizes was delegated to the committee. These prizes 
had now been adjudged, with what accuracy it would be 
for the public to Judge. From that committee a sub-com- 
mittee was chosen, to meet the committee of the Academy, 
for the purpose of arranging whatever mught arise out of 
the exhibition, as well as to superintend the hanging of 
the pictures; so that it was necessary to state that this 
arduous, thankless, ungracious, and laborious task had 
been undertaken and completed, not by amateurs only, 
but by professors also. They had been met cordially, and 
all had been conducted with gentlemanly regularity and 
propriety, as well as with the warm and friendly co- 
operation of the artists themselves. Therefore, if there 
should (as there possibly might) be in the room any clouds 
of vanity which indicated a squall, or if it should be their 
fate to undergo the harsher tempest of publie disappro- 
bation, the society must bear the * pitiless pelting,”’ aad 
share its frowns in equal proportion. He (Mr. Winstan- 
ley) would only notice one other point. It appeared to 
some persons that they had withdrawn the Academy from 
the Institution. (Jdear.) Now, nothing could be far- 





splendid Exhibition I shall leave to others, and if you will 
permit me to occupy part of the columns of your valuable 
paper, I will confine myself, this season, to endeavouring 
to show the importance of the Fine Arts to civilized so- 
ciety, and the means of increasing and giving permanence 
to that importance. 

The formation of a Society for the encouragement of 
the Fine Arts in Liverpool, comprising nearly one hun- 
dred of the most opulent and intellectual of our townsmen, 
with our worthy and liberal-minded Chief Magistrate as 
the President, and a.committee composed of several zealous 
and effective members, must show that the importance of 
the Fine Arts and their good effect upon society are fully 
admitted by many of those most capable of judging. It 
is not to them that [ would address myself, but there are 
others to whom I may be allowed to say, that in all ages 
and in all countries the wisest of legislators and the govern. 
ments that have been productive of the most happiness to 
mankind, have acknowledged the influence of the Arts and 
afforded them their most cordial support and encourage. 
ment. From the dark day of Egyptian superstition to 
the refined period of the 19th century of the Christian 
era, the good effect of the Arts upon society may be traced. 
In Egypt and in Greece they were the principal meats 
that the people possessed of doing homage to their fabulous 
Gods by displaying their attributes, and of rendering im- 
mortal their heroes by a lasting memorial of their persons 
as well as their exploits. Under the milder and less mys- 
terious influence of Christianity the Fine Arts have been 
a most powerful instrument in the hands of those who 


ence over the human mind. Throughout the progressive 
establishment of the Christian dispensation, the Fine 
Arts have been actively employed in powertully recording 
events to impress mankind with its importance, and even 
Curing the darkest ages of persecution the Arts never slept. 
Of the splendid beam of intellectual brightness with which 
it pleased the Almighty to illuminate his creatures in the 
15:h century, the Arts enjoyed a large share, and from 
that period may be dated their approach to the milder and 
more fascinating influence on society. The. merchant- 
princes ot Florence thought their wealth well employed in 
the search for and possession of Works of Art at any pe- 
cuniary sacrifice; and the naval power of Venice made 
them the object of its important conquests. The fate of 
treaties between nations at that time often depended upon 
the cession or possession of Works of Art; and the chi- 
selled marble or the animated bronze of the sculptor were 
often considered as the right of conquest, and passed into 
the hands of the conqueror with the gold and spices of the 
Kast. At this period the value of the Arts became known 
throughout Europe. Artists were invited to the courts of 
princes:—their works were prized as treasures of high 
price, their persons honoured and respected, and their 
talent rewarded with munificence. 

In a period more within our immediate notice the late 
ruler of France saw with eagle-eye the value of the Arts 
to the enlightened people he governed, and the wisest and 
most able men were chosen, not to count or calculate the 
ransom of cities conquered by his powerful aim, but to 
select specimens of Art therefrom worthy of a great nation. 
The same conviction of the value of those specimens acting 
upon the minds of the conquerors of the conqueror, in- 
duced them to make the restitution of them to their lawful 
owners one of their first duties. 

The sovereigns of this happy country, ever since the 
time of Charles the First, with one or two exceptions, have 
been the zealous friends of the Arts; and the effect of 
their encouragement of them has been acknowledged by a 
grateful people. The consequences of this patronage have 
been seen in the progress of our manufacturers, thereby 
extending our commerce with an almost incredible celerity, 
thence the wealth and opulence that enable us to support 
and patronize liberally these productions of Art. Butthe 
effect the most delightful to contemplate, is the mild, 
quiet, but sure progressing power that the productions of 
Art have upon the human mind. In a long intercourse 
with amateurs and professors, with the Arts and with 
Artists, I can truly say that [ never yet knew a real lover of 
the Arts that was a bad or worthless man; and I will go far- 
ther and say, that I never yet knew a person either among 
those the best informed or those the most ignorant on the 
subject of the Arts, that ever left an exhibition room in a 
disturbed state of mind, or with any other feeling but that 
of gratification, often with a keen sense of pleasure more 
easily felt than described. 

I contend that these are important effects upon the hu- 
man mind, and that they lead to civilization and refine- 
ment in society, and that the causes of such effects should 
be encouraged by all those who wish for the amelioration 
of their fellow-creatures. Your old correspondent, 

Liverpool, August 15. T. W. 
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The following communication was written by the well- 
known Mr. John Murray, F. S. A., F. L.S., &e, &e, 
author of several scientific works of celebrity, amongst 
the most recent of which is a memoir on the Diamond. 
Mr. Murray is also the inventor of an effective and un- 
failing method of forming an instantaneous communica. 
tion with the shore in cases of shipwreck. He has also 
improved the shower bath; and has uniformly employed 
his talents in promoting the good or comfort of the 
public. The following letter was addressed to the editors 
of the Leeds Mercury.—Edit. Kal. 

Sin.—Your pages last week contained an incidental al- 
lusion to the terrific thunder-storm which did such exten- 
sive mischief at Huddersfield on the 13th instant. As 
soon as the circumstance was known to me, I repaired 
thither, and having examined the remarkable phenomena 
with somewhat of the eye of an electrician, perhaps you 
will allow me to mention a few curious facts, which seem 
either to have been overlooked, or at least not recorded, 
and, without being tedious or minute, it will suffice that I 





were desirous to record its truths and to extend its influ- 





detail what _— my own mind as the most interest. 
ing etfects of the meteor. 
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I may premise that by the enlightened prudence of the 
worthy Vicar, a lightning conductor had been attached to 
St. Paul's Church on the principles I had recommended, 
the erection of which I personally superintended. The 
church forms, with the two buildings struck by.the light- 
ning, @ scalene triangle, and perhaps there never was a 
more complete evidence of the entire efficacy of a good 
conductor, nor one previously subjected to so severe a 
proof, when the direction and position of the storm-cloud 
are considered, in relation to the very church and the two 
buildings that were so much injured, conjoined with the 
insulated situation of the former, and its lofty spire. 
towering to an altitude of upwards of one hundred and 
fifty feet. I had + per as an evidence of the com- 
plete safety of this conductor, that during the prevalence 
of storms, or in a highly-electrified state of the atmosphere, 
the lightning would be seen to flicker on its summit, or a 
brilliant star to play over it. I had given this opinion to 
Mr. Astin and some other friends, and accordingly the 
lightning has been observed to glance in harmless playful- 
ness On its tip. This conductor is altogether unique, and 
without its counterpart in Europe, as far as I know, and 
constructed on principles which involve a strict attention 
tothe known laws of electricity, as deduced by me not 
merely from electrical phenomena, developed in artificial 
experiments, but from repeated careful inspection of the 
effects of lightning. —Allow me, then, to state that it con- 
sists of copper gas-piping, in lengths of about ten feet, 
screwed into sockets. The conductor terminates at the 
summit, in a pyramidal form, inserted by a joint into the 
hollow pipe; the lightning, therefore, finds a ready en- 
trance not only by the sharp point, but the angles of the 
copper pyramid. The pipe immediately beneath this 
joint is perforated, so that the lightning may be diffused 
over both surfaces, internal as well as external, and the 
facilitics of escape to the earth will be further enhanced 
by the wet that penetrates the tube during the rain which 
falls in the storm. This lightning rod is secured from 
oxydation by ribands of zinc attached at specific distances, 


and which operate on galvanic principles; and the con-' 


ductor thus constructed enters the earth at a slight angle, 
and terminating in a stone trough, which will be supplied 
with sufficient moisture by the pipe. Here it is split in 
twain, and its ramifications pass over the edge of the tank 
into the subsvie. Perhaps this conductor is not only the 
cheapest but the best ever constructed. The first, because 
from a hollow pipe being employed the weight of the 
copper, and consequently the expense, is materially dimi- 
nished ; and the second, because that in these conditions 
all the principles of security are provided. Copper is the 
best conductor of lightning, and as lightning does not pe- 
netrate a good conductor to any appreciable depth, an ex- 
tensive and ample conducting surface is provided, and faci- 
litates both, for its reception, and final transfer tothe earth 
fully supplied. Add to these, last not least, in the train 
of securities, there is no interruption whatever, from be- 
ginning to end, inthe channel by which it descends from 
1:8 elevation. 

A conductor on these principles has also been erected in 
the vicinity of Huddersfield, and when I visited the scene of 
destruction at the White Lion Inn, they had already com- 
menced the construction of another, and which I directed 
should simply terminate in an adjoining pump well. I 
always rejoice when I can make the truths of science and 
the fruits of study serviceable to my fellow-creatures and 
the cause of humanity: and I beg you to remember, that 
though the spire at Wakefield should some of these days 
be hurled to the ground, it must not be arrayed in evi- 
dence against the question of effectual protection gua- 
ranteed by a conductor founded on proper principles. Its 
present appendage is a misnomer—it is not a conductor— 
it is worse than useless, and but for the partial security 
provided by the rain which trickles down its surface it 
would have long ago met the fate of thatat Rotheram. Dr. 
Naylor, however, knows my sentiments, and has acquiesced 
in them; the expense is so trivial that cost cannot at any 
rate be now pleaded in excuse for such neglect. In order 
to explain my meaning it may suffice to say, that the so- 
called conductor at Wakeficld is of iron, corroded with 
wet throughout its extent, and actually reduced to one- 
third of its former diameter at about eighteen inches from 
the surface of the ground. Now iron 1s nearly the worst 
metallic conductor, and two iron conductors did not secure 
the gunpowder magazine at Purfleet ; moreover, when iron 
is covered over with rust it entirely loses the slight con- 
ducting character it previously possessed. 

But to return ;—well convinced that nothing but the in- 
teresting importance of this practical question could suftice 
as an apology for my digression, I may now observe that 
the lightning appears to have been attracted to Mr. 
— house by the iron clamps of the chimney, and 
after 





urling the stones about in.all directions, some being ! 4 


| projected to a distance of forty yards, it seems to have dis- 


charged its fury downwards in a shower of soot, of which 


some bushels were collected; it then darted through an | 


opposite window, which it destroyed, into the kitchen, de- 


termined by iron palisadoes without, and then buried ' 


itself in the earth ; a mass of these ponderous stones fell 
on the roof of adjoining buildings, and forced their 
way into the interior. These stones seem to have been 
shattered as by an explosive torce from their interior, and 
we presume the phenomenon to be accounted for by the 
expansion of absorbed moisture when acted on by the 
electric meteor. We have very many analogous electric 
phenomena, and it is in this way that the Alpine rock is 
shivered and lies strewn around the summit of the moun- 
tain, like fragments scattered by the arm of a Titan. 

The White Lion Inn exhibited sume very extraordinary 
examples of its power. It darted through the roof, but 
from its ramifications it was difficult to trace the progress 
of its main branch: obeying no steady direction, wherever 
it found any thing in the shape of a conductor, it seized 
on it with most savage fury, and whatever non-conductor 
interfered with its progress it destroyed. Scarcely a room 
in the house was unvisited by it, especially where the bell- 
wires afforded so ready an entrance.—| We are compelled 
to omit the detailed description of the effects of the light. 
ning in this case.] Having perforated the wall it entered 
one of the bed-rooms close by the edge of a picture in a 
broad gilt frame. On this gliding it seems to have fluttered 
as if in playfulness, and has covered it almost all over with 
a curious cobweb-lke tissue of purple threads—the purple 
oxyde of gold—while the glass remained without the 
slightest fracture. 

have, you will perceive, Gentlemen, considered as 
much as possible what has been already noticed. The 
meteor has left such singular expressions ‘of its power as 
are well worth the attention of intelligence, and may well 
challenge the interests of particular examination,—and all 
this the work of an instant! Its effect on the inmates will 
not soon be forgotien; two of whom received a shock, 
and were thrown down.—I have the honour to be, Gentle- 
men, your obliged servant. J. Murray. 

July 11, 1831. 
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IRISH CHARACTER. 
— 

The following amusing sketch of Irish eccentricity, 
which at the same time proves the power of the priesthood 
in Ireland, is given in the last number of the Literary 
Gazette :— 

Mr. O'Dwyer, of Waterford, being sadly annoyed 
by his nephew wedding a low and inferior person, re- 
solved to punish his heir presumptive by taking a wife 
to himself. He judiciously fixed upon a young lady whose 
father had much influence in the county, and was, more- 
over, to receive a real fortune of a thousand guineas on 
her wedding-day. The ceremony over, bride and bride- 
groom prepared to depart for their abode, which had been 
**illigantly fitted up.”=—The thousand guineas, which 
were literally told down, were thrown, @ /'J1landaise, into 
an ancient trunk, amongst other sundries appertaining to 
Mr. and Mrs. Dermot O'Dwyer. This trunk was strapped 
at the back of a nondescript gig (rather an uncomfortable 
machine, of the ** makeshift” species,) two fine spirited 
horses were harnessed to it, and so the fair bride was con- 
veyed to her future dwelling. The next morning the 
bridegroom wanting some money, thought he would go to 
his black trunk for it; but on counting the sum over—not 
of his own free will, but by the advice of his servant 
Denis O’ Hay—into what he called his cash-box, he was 
dismayed at the discovery that the sum was minus three 
hundred and sixty guineas! ‘* Plaze ye’r honour,”’ says 
Denis, ** that’s no way strange, seeing that the mice, or 
maybe the rats, the beasts! have, by way of employment, 
eat as good as seven or cight holes in the heart's blood o’ 
the thrunk, bad cess to ’em fora pack o’ Tories!” It was 
quite true—plenty of holes there certainly were; and now 
nothing could be done, except trying to get the money 
back again. In those days there was but one way of 
effecting this—sending for father Dillon, the kind but illi- 
terate parish priest, and inducing him to ‘‘ speak of it 
from the altar.” ** And sure I'll do that same, honey, with 
all the veins of my heart,”’ he said; ‘* there’s not one of 
them shall dare even to drink a drop of it this warm weather. 
I'm glad I heard it before the confessions; for in them 
we’re bound, ye understand.”” Next Sunday, Father 
Dillon® from the altar made the following poscemation 8 





* It is only justice to state, that the priests of the present 
time are very superior to the Father Dillons of by-gone 
ays. 


—‘*Good people—(though, upon my conscience, that’s 
more nor I can say to ye all)e-but good, bad, and indif. 
ferent, then—just as ye now stand before me—(Mrs, 
Dacy, ma’am, stuff something into that child’s mouth, to 
hinder him from kicking up such a bobbery)—as I wags 
' saying, just as ye are, I want to discoorse ye. My good 
, friend and parishioner, Dermot O'Dwyer, Esq., who has 
‘lived man and boy in the one place for more than three 
| hundred years, without ever spending cross or coin—(Jerry, 
| Jerry Finan Agra! just clap ye’r wig into. the broken 
pane that's at the back of my head Tim Dooley, you 
that call ye'rself glazier, it’s astonishing to me, coming to 
this holy house as ye do every Sunday, that ye havn’t bad 
the grace to stick a bit of glass in the window for the love 
of God and ye’r priest )—cross or coin, as I said, in foreign 
parts, but spends every farthing he has, and ten to the back 
of them, amongst you—(ye unruly pack of devil-sarving 
creatures)—like a gentieman as he is, seeing he could not 
be otherwise. Well, Mr. O'Dwyer has had the misfortune 
to drop out of a blaguard hole in his thrunk a matter of 
about—but the sum’s no concarn of yours—J know what 
it is; and what's more, J know who's got it ; and if every 
farthing of the money isn’t returned by to-morrow morn 
ing either tome or to his honour, I°ll publish ye, and 
penance ye, and excommunicate ye; and it’s the devil ’] 
have nice pickings then, when none dare say, God save, or 
God speed ye! And sure it’s the black shame has come 
over me, to think that the minute ye see the temptation 
the ould boy threw in ye’r way, ye didn’t come straight 
to me, and let me know the rights of it. Oh, you in the 
blue cloak (about sixty women wore no other garb) "twasill 
luck took ye so soon from ye’r own hearthstone last Tues. 
day !—but if ye repent and return the money, I'll contrive 
a penance that will clear ye once more, for ye’r poor sou)’s 
sake. O! O! O! to think how busy the old one was in 
my parish—easy known I was sleeping at the same time. 
There’s fresh holy water at the door—take plenty of it— 
sure I never begrudged ye for, God save us! poor igno- 
rant craythurs like you can’t see how the very air is full 
of evil spirits—things that go buzzing about like blue. 
bottles, and whisper ye to forget ye’r God, and ye’r duty, 
and ye’r priest. (Martin Doyle, is the horse gone lame, 
that ye never sent a sod o’ turf to my poor place, and ye’r 
own rick built up as high as the hill of Howth? Oh! 
Martin, Martin, ye’r a bitter sinner, and so was ye'r father 
before ye.) And in regard, as I said, of Mr. O. Dwyer's 
money: look to it, I say, directly, or else—(and ye’ll have 
reason to think o’ my words)—every guinea will be changed 
into a torch o’ fire and brimstone to scorch the flesh off ye'r 
bones—look to it, I say once more—/for if ye don’t——— 
there, be off with ye’rself, every mother’s son of ye; and 
no blessing from me ‘ll any of ye have this day :—take 
care, you with the white stockings and bran new beaver, 
how you gotthem! Pack, I say.” It is no less true than 
extraordinary, as shewing the power possessed by an illi- 
terate but truly honest priest, that before the next morning 
dawned the money was returned, with the exception of tea 
or twelve guineas, which were doubtless lost, as some 
heavy rain had fallen during the night. 





DANDY DINMONT AND HIGHLAND SMUGGLERS. 

The subject of the following anecdote was a brother of 
Parke, the celebrated African traveller. His was traly 
a kindred spirit, being gifted by nature with as great 8 
share of undaunted resolution and never-failing presence 
of mind as his lamented relative, combined with prodi- 
gious personal strength and activity. These circumstances, 
added to the great frankness, open-heartedness, and pasto- 
ral simplicity of his disposition, have induced a pretty 
general belief that he.furnished the mighty northern wi- 
zard with materials for compounding that exquisite cha- 
racter—-Dandy Dinmont. This is the more likely, as he 
was well known, and higlily esteemed by Sir W. Scott. 
This — Scottish worthy (now, alas! no more,) was 
several years ago appointed collector of the customs in the 
principal town of one of the largest of the western isles. 
His way to the place of destination passed close to 
Lomond and its far-famed mountain, scenes of enchant 
ment which he had never seen before. Mr. Parke 
was an ardent admirer of the beauties of nature, and 
being in no great hurry, he resolved to enjoy himeelf 
here for a few days. About this time the neighbourhood 
was infested by a numerous and resolute band of 
smugglers. The sudden appearance of a solitary stranget, 
perambulating by the side of the loch, and at other times 
toiling up the lofty Ben Lomond, for several days toge: 
ther, excited fearful suspicions in the minds of the illicit 
distillers of the barley-bree. The bare circumstance ‘ 
his having a harmless pocket traveller in his hand, lite: 
rally —_ volumes against him. Celt he could not be, 
for he looked like a well-fed gauky lowlander, every inch 
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of him. Nay, the book itself appeared to them to be an 





accursed instrument for noting down their delinquencies 
for the cognizance of the excise. Short work they re. 
solved to make with the sassenach spy 3 and truly the final 
day of his sojourn here was big with fate. He had wan- 
dered a considerable distance from his usual boundaries, 
and the weather being excessively hot, he repaired to a 
clachan, the only habitable place for miles around. He 
called for some whisky and water. Immediately after, 
one savage-looking highlander dropt in after another, 
until their number amounted to half-a-dozen. They 
forthwith planted themselves on the benches encir- 
cling an old, massy, oak table, at which Mr. P. sat, 
and regarded him with looks of fierce and ominous import. 
At last one of them drew a dirk from his plaid, and hold. 
ing it out to his intended victim, said, ‘* Ken ye ta use o 
tat?” Though somewhat staggered by this alarming 
uestion, his great courage and presence of mind did not 
desert him on the trying occasion. He suddenly grasped 
the poniard, and exerting his great strength, drove it up 
to the hilt into the oak table. ** Noo,” says he, ‘*let me 
see the loon that will tak out that bonny thing.”” The 
astonished owner of the weapon and his companions 
tugged with might and main, and with both hands, but 
were totally unable to move it. Mr. P. instantly drew it 
out with one hand, and with the greatest apparent ease. 
In a moment not a philabeg was to be seen in the room. 
The bewildered rogues fled in every direction ; and to this 
day Mr. P. enjoys the reputation of being no less a per- 
sonage than Auld Mahoun himself. 





A Poff Direct.—A pedlar wishing to recommend his 
razors to the gaping crowd, thus addressed them :-— 
++ Gentlemen, the razors I hold in my hand were made in 
a cave by the light of a diamond, in the province of An- 
dalusia in Spain. They cut as quick as thought, and are 
as bright as the morning star. A word or two more, and 
lam certain you will buy them. Jay them under your 
pillow at night, and you will find yourself clean shaved in 
the morning.” —American Paper. 





THE APPEARANCE OF A NEW ISLAND IN THE 
‘ MEDITERRANEAN. 
Towards eleven o’clock of the 10th of July, 1831, Capt. 

John Corrao, commander of the brig Theresine, going 

from Trapani to Girgenti, in Sicily, at the distance of 

about twenty miles from Cape St. Mark, perceived, at the 
distance of a ztin shot, a niass of water which arose sixty 
feet above the level of the sea, and presented a circum- 
ference of nearly 400 fathoms ; a smoke proceeded from 
it, exhaling an odour of sulphur. The preceding day, 
in the Gulf of Trois Fontaines, he had ‘seen a great quan- 
tity of dead fish and black matter floating on the water, 
and he heard a noise like that of thunder, which the 
captain attributes to a volcanic eruption. He continued 
his voyage to Girgenti; and all the time that he was oc- 
cupied in lading his ship he saw a thick smoke rise inces- 
santly from the same poini, before which he arrived on the 
16th, on his return from Girgenti. A new spectacle 
was then presented to him, namely, a tract of land, of the 
same circumference as that of the mass of water which 
he had remarked in his first passage. This island (which 
we shall call Corrao, from the name of him who saw 
it formed,) is elevated about twelve feet above the surface 
ofthe seas it has in the middle a kind of plain, and 
the crater of a voleano, whence a burning lava is seen 

to proceed during the night. The island is bordered by a 

girdle of smoke. The sounding all around the island 

ives a depth of 106 fathoms; its latitude is 37.6 N, and 

Ensitede 10.26 from the meridian of Paris. Such is the 

relation of Captain Corrao himself, who entered the port 


of Marseilles the 30th of last July. ‘This voleano has also of Birds 


been seen by several captains going from Malta and 
Taganrac to Genoa; the pilot of the latter learnt from a 
fisherman that on'the day of the eruption of this volcano 


he had seen a brig perish, and eal fishing bon, his} seneral combine two essential requisites in the construc. 
companion ; and that he considered his own escape mira-| (oy of their nests—warmth and security. This sagacity 


culous.— Messager des Chambres. 
(+ We presume that the account of the volcanic pheno- 
menon is true, because it appears to be well authen- 


ticated, and because many instances of the sudden | any body who is much conversant with the facts which 


appearance of islandsof volcanic origin are on record, 


tions to produce the effect. Who knows but this newly- 
created rock may become the subject of some future war 


to decide in whom the proprictorship shali be vestedt—| tation to the circumstances, which would seem to have 


to have the advantage, as each carried the other several 
times to the top.of ‘the nest, and then sunk down again, 
oppressed by the weight of the burthen; till at length, 
after various efforts, the strongest prevailed, and was after. 


2 » . s | occasionally some faculty, higher than that of instinct, 
Nature employs various methods in the formation of| presides over the operations of the lower animals of the 
islands; sometimes her agents are the coralline insects;-| creation, 
and sometimes she employs earthquakes or volcanic erup- | the works of their ancestors, and the rooks of 1831 build 
their nests precisely after the fashion of their predecessors 
in the time of the heptarehy, nevertheless we may observe 
in the habitations of some individuals of the race an adap- 


NATURAL HISTORY. 





that which is commonly ascribed to them. Birds, it 





CURIOUS FACTS RESPECTING THE CUCKOO. 


this certainly is an error. 


more satisfactorily accounted for by the observations of 
the late Dr. Jenner, to whom the world was indebted for 
the inestimable discovery of vaccination. ‘* On the 18th 
of June, 1787,” says he, ** I examined the nest of a 
hedge-sparrow, (accentor modularis,) which then contained 
a cuckoo and three hedge-sparrows’ eggs. On examining 
it the day following, the bird had hatched 3 but the nest 
then contained only a young cuckoo and one hedge-spar- 
row. The nest was placed so near the extremity of a 
hedge, that I could distinctly see what was going forward 
in it; and, to my great astonishment, I saw the young 
cuckoo, though so lately hatched, in the act of turning out 
the young hedge-sparrow. The mode of accomplishing 
this was very curious: the little animal, with the assist- 
ance of its ramp and wings, contrived to get the bird upon 
its back, and, making a lodgment for its burthen by ele- 
vating its elbows, clambered backwards with it up the side 
of the nest till it reached the top, where, resting for a mo- 
ment, it threw off its load with a jerk, and quite disen 

gaged it from the nest. Jt remained in this situation 
for a short time, feeling about with the extremities of its 
wings, as if to be convinced whether the business was pro. 
perly executed, and then dropped into the nest again, 
With these, the extremities of its wings, I have often seen 
it examine, as it were, an egg and nestling before it began 
its operations ; and the nice sensibilities which these parts 
seem to possess, seemed sufficiently to compensate the 
want of sight which as yet it wasdestitute of. I after. 
wards put in an egg, and this, by a similar process, was 
conveyed to the edge of the nest and thrown out. These 
experiments I have since repeated several times, in dif- 
ferent nests, and have alwaye found the young cuckoo 
disposed to act in the same manner. In climbing up the 
nest, it sometimes drops its burthen, and thus is foiled in 
its endeavours; but, after a little respite, the work is re- 
sumed, and goes on almost incessantly till it is effected. 
The singularity of its shape is welbiadapted to these pur- 
poses ; for, different from other newly-hatched birds, its 
back, from the shoulders downwards, is very broad, with 
a considerable depression in the middle. This depression 
seems formed by nature with the design of giving a more 
secure lodgment to the egg of the hedge-sparrow, or its 
young one, when the young cuckoo is employed in remov- 
ing either of them from the nest. When it is about twelve 
days old this cavity is filled up, and then the back assumes 
the shape of nestling birds in general.” ** It sometimes 
happens (which disproves Pliny’s statement) that two 
cuckoos’ eggs are deposited in the same nest, and then the 
young produced from one of them must inevitably perish. 

Two cuckoos and one hedge-sparrow were hatched in the 

same nest, and one hedge-sparrow’s egg remained un- 

hatched. Ina few hours afterwards a contest began be- 

tween the cuckoos for the possession of the nest, which 

continued undetermined until the next afternoon, when 

one of them, which was somewhat superior in size, turned 

out the other, together with the young hedge-sparrow and | 
the unhatched egg. The combatants alternately appeared 


wards brought up by the hedge-sparrow.”—Architecture 





SAGACITY OF BIRDS ye ere 
It is wonderful with what unerring sagacity birds in 
is dignified by some philosophers with the nanve of reason ; 
by others it is designated as mere mechanical instinct. 
We shotld say that it was both. It seems impossible for 


natural history has disclosed, not to have observed, that 


Although the generations do not improve upon 





Edit, Kal. ?been dictated by a more comprehensive intelligence than 


cannot be doubted, have very philosophical notions of the 
temperature that is required for the hatching of their eggs. 


The cuckoo never builds a nest for herself, but drops} Hence some construct their nests in the ground, their ob- 
her eggs into the habitation of another, to whom it con. {ject being to obtain, in this manner, the advantages of 
fides the care of bringing forth its progeny. This kindness | that uniform temperature which the interior of the earth 
it was formerly, and in many places is, believed, the young 
cuckoo repays by devouring its fostering mother. But] and several sea-birds, only sit on their eggs during the 
The disappearance of the foster-| night, or in moist or gloomy weather, and at other times 
nestlings from the nest in which a cuckoo is hatched, is|leave them altogether tu the influence of the solar beams. 


has been ascertained to possess. Others, as the ostrich 


To some perfect dryness, to others moisture, is a greater 
object than warmth. The Pill-will-willet, of America, is 
one of the latter, building on the ground among the 
grass on the salt marshes, its nest being chiefly composed 
of wet rushes, in order, as it is supposed, to counteract the 
heat of the mother, which is naturally too high. It is 
evidently for the same reason that, ‘* during the time of 
incubation,”’ as Wilson informs us, ** the female often 
resorts to the sea-shore, where, standing up to the belly in 
water, she washes and dresses her plumage, seeming to 
enjoy great satisfaction from these frequent ablations.”— 
Architecture of Birds. 

A new Species of Spider Monkey.—At a late meeting 
of the Zoological Society, Mr. Bennett gave the name of 
Ateles Frontalis to a species which he considers to be new, 
and an individual of which is at present living in the So- 
ciety’s gardens. The whole of the hairs, with the excep- 
tion of a white frontal patch, are jet black; the naked 
parts of the skin are also black, except a flesh-coloured 
space on the face, including the eyes, nose, and lips. 





NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Publie by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing nase imt- 
TATIONS of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND ayp SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 


Destrous of protecting the Publie from Impositions, reapect- 
ully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not te 
takeany without being inclosed with a Pamphiet in a 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red, 

“A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN," 
ecountersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d.. 7s., 
10s. 6d., and 218. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves ihe Hair, to the latest period of life-—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; producés lasting and beautiful Curls, whieh 
damp weather or exercise cannot affeet; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children s 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &e. ‘ 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 


which possesses properties of surprisingenergy,in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, andimparting a 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 
By its soothing and ameliorating propertiesit Immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
harshand rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it atfords soothing rejiet 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
Traveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it provesan infallible specific,a promptresource, 
and,as conducing tocomfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable acquisition. 
Sold in Half-pinta at 4s. 6d. eaeh, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden,. 
The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold. 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetiey,. 
Perfumer, 49, Chureh-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castie- 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond. 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi. 
cineVenders throughout Europe. 





TIDE TABLE. 


Festivals, &¢. 





Days. | Mor nel ven. | Height, 














lh. m.jh. m. ft. in. 

Tuesday +-23,11 12\11 30,16 1 |FullMoon, 9h. 52m. morn, 
Wednesday24)11 48 17 1 (St. Bartholomew. 
Thursday 25) 0 6| 02417 9 

Friday ----26 1 1:18 3 

Saturday - 27) 1191-3918 1 (St. Augustine. 
Sunday ----28| 1 59, 2 21.17 6 |14th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday --29 3 716 5& |\St. John Baptist beheaded. 
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Tuesday «-30| 3 32) 4 1/15 © |Length of day 13h, 60m. 
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MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF MR. ROSCOE, 
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- or - 
We have much pleasure in copying the subjoined letter 
from the Liverpool Courier. 


TO JOHN FOSTER, ESQ. 

Sitr,—I observe with pleasure, in the resolutions of the 
committee, the judicious introduction of the seven las, 
words of the following sentence, namely, that it is in- 
tended to erect a monument to the memory of this Ulus- 
trious character, **in some conspicuous situation of the 
town, that may be at once ornamental as a work of art, 
ADAPTED, IF POSSIBLE, TO 80ME USEFUL. PURPOSE.” 

Some friends, whose opinions I respect, have very justly 
remarked, that Mr. Roscoe's own works, without any other 
public memorial of his worth, are sufficient to perpetuate 
his fame; and it will doubtless be admitted by all, that he 
has, by his fine genius; by his assiduous and successful 
cultivation of letters; by his encouragement of the liberal 
arts; and by his efforts in the service of rational liberty, 
and in the cause of humanity, left behind him monuments 
more durable than any that can be raised by the affection 
of his fellow-townsmen, or that can be executed by the 
ekill of the sculptor. His own works have, indeed, secured 
his own fame. 

But you, Sir, who have had ample opportunities of con- 
templating on the original and beautiful forms of art, 
which were in ensient times designed to honour the me- 
mory of illustrivas benefactors of their country,—you need 
not be informed, that these public tokens of remembrance 
were not merely designed to commemorate the fame of 
those to whom they were raised, but rather as memorials 
of public gratitude for public benefits conferred by the 
lives and labours of the illustrious dead; and, at the same 
time, to excite feelings of emulation in the rising genera- 
tion to imitate those fine models of public virtue, whose 
genius and talents illustrated the times in which they 
flourished. si 

An ancient author, on proceeding to celebrate the virtues 
of those great men whose acts had shed a lustre upon their 
country, eloquently introduces the subject with the fol- 
lowing prefatory sentiments: —** Let us now praise famous 
men; leaders of the people by their counsels, and by know- 
ledge of learning suitable for the people—wise and elo- 
quent in their instructions, &c.—all these were honoured 
in their generations, and were the glory of their times. 
Their bodies are buried in peace, but their names shall 
live for evermore!” Therefore, Sir, whatsoever concerns 
the fame of great and excellent men who are departed, is 
public property, which ought not to be neglected by those 
who are living and enjoying the fruits of their labour. 

It remains, then, to inquire, what is the most suitable, 
convenient, or USEFUL mode of testifying to posterity our 
affectionate regard for the memory, and our admiration of 
the talents of Mr. Roscoe? I have reason to believe, that 
among the other branches of learning which engaged his 
attention, his capacious mind felt an interest in the ad- 
vancement of the most sublime and useful science of astro- 
nomy ; and here, Sir, is one of the greatest maritime 
towns in the world without an ASTRONOMICAL OBSER- 
vaTory ! 

I am aware that the founding of an OBSERVATORY 
would be an expensive undertaking; but when I consider 
the public spirit of the inhabitants of Liverpool, and look 
at the magnificent and costly works now in progress, 1 am 
unwilling to anticipate any serious difficulty in the accom- 
plishment of the object which I now suggest, and which I 
most respectfully submit to the consideration of the com- 
mittee: the east side of St. James’s- Walk would be an ex- 
cellent situation for it. A marble tablet, placed on some 
conspicuous part of the building, might contain a tine 
alto-relicf likeness of Mr. Roscoe, together with a suitable 
dedication to his memory. HIPPARCHUS. 








PROPOSED AMATEUR PERFORMANCE FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THE HOUSELESS POOR. 
- Te 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I beg, through the medium of the Kaleidoscope 
of Monday next, to inform the gentleman who suggested 
in the Liver of yesterday that an amateur play be per- 
formed at the Liver Theatre, in aid of the funds of the 
houseless poor, that if he will drop a line at your office, 
stating his address, I shall have great pleasure in waiting 
on him to offer my services, in case he should succeed in 
his views; and in the furtherance of which I shall be 
much gratified if be will permit me to assist him. 

Friday, Aug. 19, 1831. Yours, &c. W. H. 





Our correspondent is informed that a note addressed to 
Mr. Payne, in Kent-square, will effect the object he (or 
she) has in view. Perhaps the most simple mode of pro- 
ceeding would be for our correspondent to leave with us 
his (or her) address, which we will immediately forward 
to Mr. Payne. - 


— 


GRAMMATICAL QUERY. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I shall feel particularly obliged if you, or some of 
your correspondents, will, through the medium of your 
talented little periodical, the Kaleidoscope, inform me 
which of the two following sentences is to be considered as 
grammatical :—* It is very near six o'clock ?”’—=** It is 
very nearly six o’clock ?” That is, whether the preposi- 
tion ‘‘near,” or the adverb ** nearly,” siould be used ? 
I shall be glad to know also the reason why one of them 
is correct and the other not.—-Y ours, &c. 

Manchester, August 8, 1831. 








A. G. H. 


In reply to this query we shall venture the opinion that 
** very nearly” is the more correct expression of the two, 
although we should perhaps prefer ‘* very near”’ in con- 
versation, as the two adverbs do not sound well. We 
presume that ‘* very” is used to indicate that it is just on 
the point of striking the hour mentioned ; if so, why not 
say, ** It is on the stroke of six o'clock ?” The French 
have an idiomatic phrase, *‘J/ s'en va six heures.”"— 


Edit. Kal. 





INSPECTION OF STEAM VESSELS. 


—__—_ ° 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Since the lamentable accident off Puffin Island, 
I think it behoves the public authorities of this port to 
appoint an inspector or inspectors to see that every steam- 
packet leaving the harbour is in good condition both as 
regards the hull and machinery, in order, if possible, to 
prevent the recurrence of such fatal accidents. Yours, &c. 

August 20, 1831. A CONSTANT READER. 








IMPORTANT ECONOMY IN FOOD—GELATINE. 

If any of our scientific readers can afford us any infor- 
mation respecting the latest and most approved mode 
of preparing Gelatine, as now extensively produced in 
the French hospitals, &c. we shall feel much obliged. 
Can the process of extracting all the nutriment from 
bones be effected by bruising, grinding, and macerating 
the bones, without the use of Papin’s digester, or other 
expensive apparatus? Our inquiry has a reference to 
the establishment of the Night Asylum for the Houseless 
Poor; and if any of our readers are in the habit of cor- 
responding with medical and scientific men in Paris, and 
will obtain for us the requisite information, we will cheer- 
fully pay all expenses. The subject is of the utmost im- 
portance tu the public, as it has been established beyond 
doubt, that by proper management, as much good food 
can be obtained from four oxen, by producing the gela- 
tine, as is obtained at present from five oxen. With this 
fact established, it would be criminal to rest satisfied until 
we are in possession of the most approved method of 
thus economising that food of which so many of our fe's 





low-creatures standin need. We are making some ex. 
periments on a smail scale, the result of which we shall 
shortly communicate. We have received some important 
hints from Mr. Murray, the distinguished chemist, with 
whom we have been in correspondence on the subject; but 
they relate chiefly to the chemical means of obtaining the 
gelatine, by using diluted sulphuric acid, whereas we pre. 
sume the most effectual and economical process must be 
by maceration and steam. 

Mr. Chailes Cameron, chemist, of this town, is also 
engaged upon some experiments connected with this im. 
portant subject. 

We have to thank some unknown correspondent for g 
copy of the Reeueit Industriel—containing some articles 
relative tothe preparation of gelatine. We shall peruse 
them without delay. 








Loss of the Rothsay Castle.—We should have collected 
together all the last accounts which have appeared of the 
lamentable wreck of the Rothsay Castle, and should have 
embodied them in the form of a pamphlet, had such 
publication been permitted by law. The details, however, 
are news, and cannot legally be printed, except on 
stamped paper. Others may, as they have often done, 
run the risk; but we bow to the law, whilst we wish to 
see it altered.—Kadit. Kal. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











Comxrs.—A Manchester correspondent, B., whose communi. 
cation has by accident been torn, s0 as not to be entirely 
legible, proposes what he calls a new theory of comets. He 
conjectures that they may be composed altogether, or in 
part, of some kind of aqueous vapour, or transparent fluid, 
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capable of admitting the raysofthe sun. It is wellknown, 
he states, that the fixed stars can be seen through the tail 
of the comet, and this fact he fancies gives plausibility to 
his theory. Our correspondent could not have selected 
better phenomenon than comets for the exercise of his phi. 
losophical speculations. A thousand conjectures respecting 
their origin and design have been hazarded by the scienti. 
fic and the unlearned; and one man has as much right to 
indulge in guessing (for none uf the theories are any thing 
but random guesses) as another. Experiment is the grand 
corrective of erroneous theory, but the comets cannot be! 
brought to that test, and hence we may trace the endless 
speculations to which they have given rise. According to 
some theorists their object is to replenish the sun with 
heat, which is supposed to_be constantly diminishing, x 
that but for these needful supplies the great source of ligh 
and warmth would become opake and cold, and 
earth would cease to sustain either vegetable or anim: 
life. If it be true, however, as we believe it is, that th 
is no heat in the sun, but that that luminary has the p 
perty of communicating heat to other bodies without b 
in any degree exhausted by the process; if this be tru 
there can be no occasion for comets to recruit the waste 
solar energy. Other speculators have imagined comets t 
be the abode or purgatory of sinners, whose punishment i, 
that one half of thejr time they are overwhelmed 
heat, and the other half perished with cold, according t 
their altered distuncefrom thesun. The writer of this par 
graph once chose for the subject of a song the various al 
surd theories which have been indulged in on this subj 
We shall transcribe one verse, which embodies two 
rate theories, the one as rational as the other :— 
Some say they take coals to the sun, 
Like a Shields or a Newcastle barque, 
Lest the great solar ~ 7 should be done, 
And philosophers left in the dark ; 
Others say ’tis the Devil’s own spot, 
Which to punish r sinners is chosen, 
Where half of their time they’re red hot, 
And then for variety frozen ! 
















CHORUS. 
Oh this comet, this eomet ! 
It kicks up a terrible rout! 
Some mischief will surely come from it, 
I wish it was once fairly out! 
To return, however, to our correspondent’s theory, we 
not know whether any other person has surmised that 
body of the comet is formed of aqueous vapour; butn 
persons have supposed the tail of the comet to be a slen 
vapour, emitted by the head or nucleus of the comet, 
ted by thesun. The fact is, however, that we know nothbit 
about the matter, and one theory is therefore about as go 
as another. 








Printed, published, and sold,every Tuesday,by Ecerte 
*SmiTH and JOHN SMITH, at their General Prioti 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpooi. 
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